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The  Five  Axis  Satellite 

BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 

THE  peace  treaties,  which  formally  terminated 
the  state  of  war  between  the  Allies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Italy,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and 
Finland  on  the  other,  were  signed  at  a  simple  cere¬ 
mony  held  at  the  French  Foreign  Ministry  on  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  on  February  lo,  1947,  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  conspicuously  lacking  in  public  enuiusiasm. 
Parisians,  surfeited  with  the  long  period  of  nego¬ 
tiations  which  had  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaties  and  preoccupied  with  their  own  political 
and  economic  problems,  were  indifferent  to  the 
procedings,  and  in  other  Allied  countries  the  gen¬ 
eral  reaction  has  also  been  marked  by  apathy  and 
skepticism.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the 
opinion  voiced  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
and  Secretary  George  C.  Marshall  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  March  4,  that 
the  treaties,  while  “unsatisfactory”  from  many 
points  of  view,  are  nevertheless  as  good  as  the 
United  States  can  hope  to  obtain  now  or  for  some 
time  to  come,  is  widely  accepted.*  The  advantages 
of  prompt  Senatorial  acceptance  of  the  agreements, 
according  to  the  former  and  present  Secretaries  of 
State,  would  be  threefold.  First,  ratification  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  withdrawal  of  occupation 
troops  from  Italy  and  the  former  satellite  states. 
Second,  the  agreements  might  “create  an  element 
of  stability  and  encourage  further  progress  along 
the  road  to  peace.”  Finally,  the  former  enemy 
states,  by  becoming  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  would  obtain  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  international  organization  for  the  settlement 
of  future  problems  affecting  their  peace  and  se¬ 
curity. 

In  the  former  Axis  satellite  states  the  general  re¬ 
action  to  the  peace  treaties  has  been  one  of  out¬ 
right  opposition,  and  representatives  of  Italy,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  have  formally  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  to  launch  a  campaign  for 
early  revision  of  the  settlements.^  Finland  alone 
among  the  ex-satellites  has  voiced  no  official  pro¬ 
tests,  and  its  silence  is  due  to  the  fears  of  the  Fin- 

1.  'New  Yorlf^  Times,  March  5,  1947. 

2.  See  p.  32. 
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nish  government  that  any  expression  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  might  arouse  Russia’s  suspicions  rather  than 
to  approval  of  the  peace  terms. 

OBSTACLES  IN  WAY  OF  PEACEMAKING 

The  negative  reaction  to  the  first  five  peace  trea¬ 
ties  concluded  after  World  War  II  is  traceable  in 
large  part  to  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
the  negotiation  of  the  settlements.  During  the 
eighteen  months  which  elapsed  between  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Conference  of  August  1945,  when  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Russia  arranged  for  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  treaties  by  a  Council  of  the  Big-Five 
Foreign  Ministers,  and  the  actual  signing  of  the 
treaties,  no  less  than  four  lengthy  sessions  of  the 
Council,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Big-Three  pow¬ 
ers,  and  a  peace  conference  of  twenty-one  nations 
were  required  to  formulate  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ments.  In  itself  this  slow  progress  toward  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  probably  would  not  have 
proved  discouraging.  The  long  succession  of  sharp 
clashes  between  Russia  and  the  Western  powers 
which  attended  nearly  every  step  of  the  peacemak¬ 
ing  process,  however,  had  a  disillusioning  effect, 
for  the  impression  became  widespread  that  it  was 
far  more  difficult  to  achieve  some  kind  of  working 
agreement  among  the  victors  than  to  arrange  terms 
for  the  former  enemy  states.^ 

To  some  extent  these  clashes  between  East  and 
West  reflected  the  differences  in  national  interests 
on  the  part  of  members  of  a  wartime  coalition 

3.  Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Adolf  A.  Berle,  in  a 
statement  issued  on  February  10,  lamented  the  fact  that  the 
peace  negotiations  had  been  primarily  concerned  with  attempts 
to  reach  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
states,  and  he  urged  the  Senate  to  postpone  ratification  of  the 
treaties  until  it  could  be  learned  whether  or  not  the  agreements 
were  based  on  an  enduring  foundation.  New  Yorl{  Times,  Feb¬ 
ruary  II,  1947.  Harold  Nicolson,  well-known  British  diplomatic 
observer  who  had  pointed  out  in  Peacemaking,  sgig  (Constable, 
London  1933)  and  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (New  York,  Har- 
court.  Brace,  1946),  that  at  Vienna  in  1815  and  again  in  Paris 
in  1919  the  Allies  found  it  as  difficult  to  reach  a  solid  basis  of 
agreement  among  themselves  as  to  impose  peace  on  the  de¬ 
feated  nations,  has  f>bserved  that  the  same  problem  arose  in 
an  even  more  acute  form  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1946. 
"Peacemaking  at  Paris,  Success,  Failure  or  Farce?”  Foreign 
Affairs,  January  1947,  pp.  190-203. 
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which  inevitably  develop  following  the  defeat  of 
a  common  enemy.  The  gap  between  the  major 
Allies  after  World  War  II,  however,  appeared 
particularly  deep,  not  only  because  of  ideological 
divergences  between  East  and  West,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  vacuum  left  in  Europe  by  the  removal 
of  Germany  and  Italy  as  effective  powers  and  the 
marked  decline  in  the  strength  of  Britain  and 
France.  Under  these  conditions  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  the  two  remaining  great  powers,  were 
confronted  with  the  task  of  readjusting  the  entire 
balance  of  power  on  the  continent. 

At  the  outset  of  the  treaty  negotiations,  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  France  indicated  that 
they  expected  to  have  a  free  hand  in  settling  the 
questions  affecting  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 
As  far  as  Eastern  Europe  was  concerned,  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  main¬ 
tain  an  open  door  policy.  Russia,  for  its  part,  viewed 
the  settlements  with  Finland,  Rumania,  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bulgaria  as  its  own  concern,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  right  to  participate  in  decisions  on  the 
Italian  treaty.  In  view  of  the  conflicting  concepts 
the  Western  powers  and  Russia  held  about  their 
respective  rights  in  Europe,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  problems  of  peacemaking  proved  “hard 
and  difficult.”'^  At  the  first  session  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  held  in  London  from  Sep¬ 
tember  II  to  October  2,  1945,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  the  Western  powers  over  the 
question  of  which  nations  should  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaties  proved 
so  great  that  the  conference  broke  up  over  this 
procedural  issue.  The  Soviet  Union  contended 
that  only  those  states  which  had  actually  signed  the 
armistice  agreement  with  a  given  enemy  country 
shcjuld  draw  up  the  peace  terms.  The  United 
States  and  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  the  peacemaking  procedure  should  be  broad¬ 
ened  and  that  all  states,  large  and  small,  which 
had  fought  and  suffered  in  the  war  should  take  an 
active  part  in  making  the  settlements.’ 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  impasse. 
Secretary  Byrnes  reluctantly  agreed  at  the  Moscow 
Conference  of  the  Big  Three  in  December  1945 
that  the  “preparatory  and  exploratory  work”  on 
the  treaties  should  be  confined  to  the  signatories 
of  the  surrender  terms,  provided  Russia  would 
agree  to  a  general  peace  conference  composed  of 

4.  For  text  of  Secretary  Byrnes’  report  on  the  Paris  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  see  “The  Paris  Peace  Conference,"  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  October  27,  1946,  pp.  739-43. 

5.  For  discussion  of  the  decisions  reached  during  the  first  three 
sessions  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  see  V.  M.  Dean, 
"Issues  Before  Paris  Peace  Conference,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
August  I,  1946. 


all  those  members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
had  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  winning 
of  the  war  in  Europe.  According  to  this  comprom¬ 
ise  procedure  the  treaties  were  to  be  negotiated  in 
three  stages.  First,  the  drafts  were  to  be  “prepared” 
by  those  members  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  who  were  signatories  of  the  armistice  terms. 
Next  a  conference  of  twenty-one  Allied  nations 
was  to  “consider”  the  drafts,  and  then  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  was  to  draw  up  the  final  texts 
of  the  settlements. 

Role  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 

Although  agreement  on  this  procedure  enabled 
the  Foreign  Ministers  to  resume  work  on  the  peace 
treaties  and  to  reach  accord  on  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  important  questions  at  their  second  and 
third  sessions  held  at  Paris  from  April  25  to  May  16 
and  from  June  15  to  July  12,  it  did  not  provide 
a  clear  definition  of  the  respective  roles  of  the 
great  powers  and  the  smaller  nations  in  the  treaty¬ 
making  process.  The  Soviet  Union,  conscious  of 
its  position  as  the  proponent  of  a  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  system  repugnant  to  a  large  number  of  the 
smaller  Allied  governments,  had  originally  ac¬ 
cepted  the  plan  for  a  general  peace  conference  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  and,  having  done  so,  was 
determined  to  restrict  the  influence  of  the  conferees. 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  that  the  forthcoming  conference  should 
not  be  obliged  merely  to  agree  to  the  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
but  should  be  permitted  to  participate  freely  in 
shaping  the  final  settlements.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Western  powers,  the  twenty-one  na¬ 
tion  conferences  offered  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  smaller  Allied  na¬ 
tions  but  also  to  hear  the  views  of  the  former 
enemies.^  For  both  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Bevin, 
who  had  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with 
M.  Molotov  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
the  “aggregate  sentiments  of  mankind,”  as  regis¬ 
tered  by  a  strong  majority  of  Allied  opinion,  also 
appeared  a  possible  means  of  strengthening  their 
own  positions  on  a  number  of  controversial  issues. 

The  compromise  finally  worked  out  on  the  role 
of  the  general  peace  conference  was  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  Russian  point  of  view.  The  scope  of 
the  twenty-one  nation  meeting  was  so  restricted 
that,  as  Harold  Nicolson  has  observed,  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  conference  took  place  “in  a  bag  tied  at 
each  end.”^  According  to  the  rules  of  the  confer- 

6.  “The  Paris  Peace  Conference,"  cited,  p.  741. 

7.  “Peacemaking  at  Paris,”  cited,  p.  191.  See  Philip  E.  Mosley, 
“Peacemaking,  1946,”  International  Organization,  February 
1947,  PP-  28-29,  for  an  analysis  of  the  rules  devised  for  the 
Paris  Conference. 
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ence  as  proposed  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters,  the  members  were  not  supposed  to  change, 
or  even  pass  judgment  on  the  large  number  of 
clauses  concerning  which  the  Ministers  had  already 
reached  decisions,  and  on  the  twenty-six  points 
which  the  Council  had  been  obliged  to  leave  open 
because  of  their  inability  to  achieve  agreements,  the 
conference  was  merely  to  make  “recommenda¬ 
tions.”  Whether  these  recommendations  would  be 
seriously  considered  and  adopted  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  when  they  drew  up  the  final  drafts  of 
the  treaties  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Ministers  themselves. 

Despite  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Paris 
sessions  at  the  insistence  of  Russia,  the  conference 
succeeded  in  giving  the  smaller  Allied  states  and 
the  former  enemy  countries  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  full  discussion  of  many  controversial  aspects 
of  the  peace  treaties  and  to  adopt  fifty-nine  recom¬ 
mendations  by  a  two-thirds  majority  and  forty- 
eight  recommendations  by  a  simple  majority.® 
Moreover,  an  analysis  of  the  final  treaty  drafts  as 
they  emerged  from  the  third  session  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Foreign  Ministers,  which  met  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  from  November  4  to 
December  12,  1946;  reveals  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  conference — and  especially  those  backed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote — played  an  important  if  not 
determining  part  in  settling  issues  which  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  had  heretofore  been  unable  to  re¬ 
solve. 

ECONOMIC  CLAUSES 

REPARATIONS 

The  central  economic  clauses  of  the  Italian  peace 
treaty  represent  a  compromise  between  the  oppos¬ 
ing  views  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Western  powers. 
When  the  question  of  reparations  was  first 
broached  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  August 
1945,  Russia  tentatively  suggested  that  Italy  should 
pay  a  total  of  $600,000,000  worth  of  reparations. 
To  the  Soviet  government  the  major  considera¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  reparations  was  the  urgent 
need  of  the  victorious  but  impoverished  U.S.S.R. 
for  immediate  assistance  in  rebuilding  its  war- 
devastated  areas,  and  the  Russian  negotiators  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  question  of  reparations  payments 
was  not  a  matter  for  examination  by  economic  ex¬ 
perts.^  The  United  States  and  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  concluded  from  the  experience  of  the 
Allies  following  World  War  I  that  practical  rea- 

8.  “Third  Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,”  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  February  2,  1947,  p.  184. 

9.  “Report  on  First  Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters,”  ibid.,  October  7,  1945,  p.  509. 


sons  made  it  highly  desirable  to  dispense  with  all 
reparations,  not  only  because  they  might  impede 
the  recovery  of  the  paying  nations  and  thus  have 
a  depressing  effect  on  international  trade,  but  be¬ 
cause  efforts  to  collect  them  might  lead  to  seri¬ 
ous  friction  and  misunderstanding.  As  Mr.  Byrnes 
also  pointed  out,  the  United  States  had  already  sent 
Italy  $900,000,000  worth  of  direct  and  indirect  re¬ 
lief  to  maintain  the  country  at  a  bare  subsistence 
level,  and  the  United  States  was  determined  that 
it  was  “not  going  to  advance  millions  of  dollars 
to  enable  Italy  to  produce  goods  to  be  paid  as  rep¬ 
arations  to  any  of  our  Allies.”*®  At  the  same  time, 
however,  Mr.  Byrnes  realized  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  take  into  account  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Allied  countries  “whose  territories  were 
laid  waste  by  military  operations,”**  and  following 
the  second  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  he  agreed  to  limited  reparations  based  on 
careful  consideration  of  Italy’s  ability  to  pay. 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  when  the  claims 
of  the  smaller  Allied  countries  which  had  been 
invaded  by  Italian  troops  were  considered,  the 
United  States  further  conceded  that  these  states  as 
well  as  Russia,  should  be  entitled  to  reparations 
from  Italy,  subject  to  two  provisions.  First,  Italy’s 
total  reparations  bill  was  not  to  exceed  $325,000,000 
— the  figure  American  experts  estimated  as  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  capacity  of  Italy  to  pay — and,  second, 
the  states  receiving  goods  from  current  production 
were  to  furnish  Italy,  on  commercial  terms,  with 
raw  materials  normally  imported  by  Italy. 

Having  established  these  principles,  the  confer¬ 
ence  turned  to  the  difficult  question  of  how  Italian 
reparations  should  be  allocated.  While  the  United 
States  and  Britain  contended  that  Greece  should 
receive  the  same  amount  as  Yugoslavia,  Russia 
insisted  that  Marshal  Tito’s  government  was  en¬ 
titled  to  twice  the  sum  alloted  Greece.  Moreover, 
Russia  and  the  Slav  group  argued  that  Albania 
should  also  receive  reparations,  while  the  Western 
powers  demurred  on  the  ground  that  Albania  was 
still  formally  at  war  with  Greece.  According  to  a 
complicated  arrangement  devised  by  the  final  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  the  Soviet  demands 
in  behalf  of  Yugoslavia  were  met  by  providing 
that  the  Yugoslavs  should  receive  $125,000,000  and 
the  Greeks  $100,000,000  from  Italy,  while  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Western  powers  that  these  two 
smaller  Allies  should  receive  equal  amounts  was 
fulfilled  by  requiring  Bulgaria — whom  Russia  had 
heretofore  insisted  should  pay  no  reparations — to 

10.  “Report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Paris  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers”  (May  20,  1946),  ibid.,  June  2,  1946, 
p.  950. 

11.  “Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  p.  739. 
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I  pay  $25,000,000  to  Yugoslavia  and  $45,000,000  to 

I  Greece.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States  and 

Britain  also  agreed  that  Albania  should  receive  the 
token  sum  of  $5,000,000  in  reparations  from  Italy. 

The  terms  of  the  Italian  treaty  as  hnally  drafted, 
provide  that  Italy  must  pay  a  total  of  $360,000,000 
in  reparations  over  a  period  of  seven  years  from 
>  the  coming  into  force  of  the  peace  treaty,  for  dam¬ 
ages  inflicted  by  Italian  troops.  This  sum  is  to  be 
distributed  as  follows:  Yugoslavia,  $125,000,000; 
Greece,  $105,000,000;  Russia,  $100,000,000;  Ethiopia, 
$25,000,000;  and  Albania,  $5,000,000.  These  repara- 
'  tions  are  to  be  paid  from  four  sources:  existing 
^  factory  and  tool  equipment  which  was  originally 
designed  for  war  production  and  is  now  either  un¬ 
necessary  for  Italy’s  limited  military  establishments 
or  not  readily  convertible  to  civilian  purposes; 
Italian  assets  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary; 
current  industrial  production,  including  produc¬ 
tion  by  extractive  industries;  and  other  types  of 
'  capital  goods  and  services,  including  the  passenger 
ships  Saturnia  and  V ulcania}^ 

The  specific  amounts  Italy  must  pay  from  each 
of  these  sources  are  not  fixed  by  the  treaty,  but 
certain  provisions  in  the  settlement  indicate  that 
Italy  may  find  it  possible  to  pay  the  bulk  of  its 
reparations  from  Balkan  assets,  existing  war  poten¬ 
tial  and  other  capital  goods,  rather  than  from  cur¬ 
rent  production.  Thus,  instead  of  placing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  valuation  of  Italy’s  foreign  assets  and 
surplus  war  plant  on  the  receiving  countries,  which 
would  be  inclined  to  offer  a  low  estimate,  the 
treaty  assigns  this  task  to  the  Ambassadors  of 
I  the  big  Four  in  Rome.  Since  the  American  and 
British  Ambassadors  may  be  expected  to  place  a 
reasonably  high  valuation  on  Italy’s  assets  and  ex¬ 
isting  equipment,  the  Western  powers  may  be  able 
to  hold  Italy’s  deliveries  from  current  production 
to  a  minimum.  Moreover,  lest  reparations  from 
current  production  impede  Italy’s  economic  recov¬ 
ery  and  impose  additional  relief  tasks  on  the 
'  United  States,  the  treaty  not  only  permits  the 

I  Italian  government  to  declare  a  moratorium  on 

payments  from  this  source  during  the  first  two 
years,  but  requires  all  the  receiving  countries  to 
j  furnish  Italy  with  essential  imports  the  value  of 

j  which  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the 

reparations  delivered.  Finally,  by  providing  that 

12.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Russia  alone  may 
collect  reparations  from  Italian  Balkan  assets,  and  only  Greece, 
Albania,  Ethiopia  and  Yugoslavia  may  make  collections  from 
the  category  of  special  capital  goods,  including  the  Saturnia  and 
Vulcania.  For  the  provisions  concerning  reparations,  see  Treaties 
of  Peace  with  Italy,  Hungary,  Roumania  and  Finland  (English 
versions).  Department  of  State  Publication  2743,  European 
Scries  21  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
*947).  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  Part  IV,  Section  I,  Article  74. 


the  Ambassadors  of  the  Big  Four  in  Rome  shall 
not  only  be  informed  of  all  Russo-Italian  agree¬ 
ments  concerning  reparations  payments,  but  shall 
cordinate  and  supervise  Italy’s  reparations  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  smaller  Allied  states,  the  treaty 
gives  Italy  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  event  that  the 
Italian  government  feels  its  reparations  schedules 
are  unduly  heavy. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Rumanian,  Hungarian  and 
Finnish  treaties  the  reparations  provisions,  unlike 
the  series  of  compromises  incorporated  in  the 
Italian  settlement,  represent  adoption  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  terms  as  set  forth  in  the  armistice  agreements 
Moscow  drew  up  for.  these  states  during  1944-45, 
rather  than  a  compromise  between  Russian  and 
Western  views.  Rumania,  Hungary  and  Finland, 
according  to  their  treaties,  are  each  required  to 
pay  $300,000,000  worth  of  commodities  at  1938 
prices  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  beginning  with 
the  dates  these  countries  signed  their  respective 
armistices  with  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  $100,000,000  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Hun¬ 
gary,  570  ,000,000  of  which  is  payable  to  Yugoslavia 
and  $30,000,000  to  Czechoslovakia,  Russia  is  to  be 
the  sole  recipient  of  these  reparations,  and  is  not 
required  either  to  consult  or  inform  the  other 
Allied  powers  concerning  any  phase  of  its  collec¬ 
tion  program. 

Although  the  United  States  and  Britain  argued 
at  every  stage  of  the  treaty-making  process  that 
Rumania,  Hungary  and  Finland  were  not  alike 
either  in  the  degree  of  their  aggression  or  in  their 
capacity  to  pay,  the  Western  powers  were  unable 
to  obtain  any  change  in  the  arrangements  Russia 
had  already  made  during  the  armistice  period.*^ 
Hungary’s  economic  life,  the  United  States  pointed 
out,  had  been  shattered  by  the  war  and,  in  any 
event,  the  country’s  predominantly  agricultural 
economy  made  it  incapable  of  delivering  the  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  required  by  Russia.^^  As  far  as 
Finland  was  concerned,  the  United  States  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Finns,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
had  thus  far  managed  to  pay  their  reparations  on 
schedule,  would  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
meet  their  obligations.^’  These  warnings  about 
the  economic  consequences  of  the  reparations  set¬ 
tlements  imposed  on  Hungary  and  Finland,  par¬ 
ticularly,  were  brushed  aside  by  Russia  as  an  effort 

13.  For  amounts  of  reparations  Russia  bad  collected  from  these 
countries  by  the  middle  of  1946,  see  V.  M.  Dean,  “Russia’s 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February  i, 
*947.  P-  273. 

14.  Chronology  of  International  Events  and  Documents  (New 
York,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs),  Vol.  II,  No.  19, 
p.  604. 

15.  IHd.,  No.  20,  p.  646. 
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on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  win  political 
favor  in  the  Soviet-controlled  states  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Instead,  therefore,  of  persuading  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  modify  its  economic  terms  for  the  satel¬ 
lites,  the  American  arguments  merely  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  making  it  even  more  certain  than  before 
that  any  modification  in  Russia’s  reparations  policy 
would  be  carried  out  unilaterally  by  the  Soviet 
Union  rather  than  as  a  result  of  representations 
made  by  the  Western  powers. 

Compensation  to  Allied  Property  Owners 

The  campaign  the  United  States  waged  during 
the  treaty  negotiations  to  limit  reparations  to  the 
capacity  of  the  ex-enemies  to  pay  was  carried  over 
to  the  question  of  compensation  for  Allied  prop¬ 
erty  holders.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Byrnes  and  his 
advisers,  it  was  more  important  to  give  the  former 
enemy  countries  some  prospect  of  economic  re¬ 
covery  than  to  salvage  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  Allied  property  in  the  satellite  states.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  United  States  held  that  the  former  enemy 
countries  should  be  obliged  to  pay  only  25  per 
cent  compensation  to  Allied  nationals  who  had 
suffered  war-time  losses  in  these  states.  Russia, 
which  had  no  pre-war  holdings  abroad,  found  itself 
in  agreement  with  the  view  of  the  United  States 
on  this  issue,  while  Britain  and  France — who  were 
neither  rich  enough  nor  poor  enough  to  share 
the  American  and  Russian  view — urged  75  per 
cent  compensation.  Following  an  extended  debate 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  finally  decided 
at  its  New  York  session  that  the  former  enemy 
states  should  compensate  the  Allied  owners  of  lost 
or  damaged  property  in  local  currency  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  66^  per  cent  of  the  sum  necessary,  at  the 
date  of  payment,  to  purchase  similar  property  or 
to  make  good  the  loss  suffered. 

Equality  of  Trading  Opportunity 

Another  provision  to  which  Mr.  Byrnes  attached 
great  importance  was  that  of  equality  of  trading 
opportunity  for  the  ex-enemy  states.  It  was  only 
by  making  certain,  he  repeatedly  declared,  that 
the  countries  which  had  recently  been  under  Ger¬ 
man  economic  domination  were  free  to  trade  with 
all  countries  on  equal  terms  that  these  states  could 
maintain  their  independence  and  avoid  becoming 
appendages  of  any  single  country  or  economic 
bloc.*^  The  Soviet  Union  opposed  this  American 
principle  of  equality  of  trading  opportunity,  charg¬ 
ing  that  it  cloaked  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  powers,  and  the  United  States  in  par- 

16.  For  text  of  statement  by  Mr.  Byrnes,  see  New  York,  Times. 
August  16,  1946. 


ticular,  to  use  their  economic  superiority  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  weak  ex-enemy  countries.*^  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Russian  representatives  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  convince  a  majority  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  that  multilateral  trade  would  lead  to 
“enslavement”  of  the  former  satellite  states,  they 
finally  agreed  to  accept  the  American  principle, 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  should  be  enforced 
only  during  a  restricted  period.  At  the  final  session 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  it  was  accordingly  de¬ 
cided  that  all  five  treaties  should  include  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  ex -enemy  states  would  assume  the 
obligation,  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  not 
to  discriminate  against  any  of  the  United  Nations 
in  matters  pertaining  to  industry  and  commerce. 
Although  the  United  States  had  hoped  to  secure 
a  three-year  guarantee,  it  accepted  the  eighteen 
months  restriction  in  the  belief  that  this  period 
would  be  long  enough  to  test  the  practicability  of 
current  American  proposals  for  the  expansion  of 
world  trade.*® 

Free  Navigation  of  the  Danube 

Closely  related  to  the  questions  raised  by  dis¬ 
criminatory  trading  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
former  enemy  states  was  the  issue  whether  the 
treaties  should  provide  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
routes  for  central  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  The 
United  States  and  Britain  set  great  store  on  the 
inclusion  in  the  treaties  with  the  Danubian  states 
of  a  provision  for  free  navigation,  in  the  belief 
that  it  might  enable  these  countries — which  had 
been  exclusively  controlled  by  Russia  since  the 
end  of  the  war — to  trade  with  the  West  as  well  as 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia,  however,  contended 
that  the  rules  concerning  navigation  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  should  be  formulated  solely  by  the  countries 
along  the  river’s  banks,  and  the  Soviet  represen¬ 
tatives  regarded  the  policy  of  the  Western  powers 
as  unwarranted  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  If  the  Western  powers  were  sincerely 
seeking  to  establish  free  access  to  important  trade 
routes,  the  Soviet  delegates  declared,  they  should 
apply  this  principle  to  the  Suez  and  Panama 
Canals  as  well  as  the  Danube.*’ 

Despite  Russia’s  opposition  the  Paris  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  voted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  appropriate  treaties  of  some  statement 
of  the  principles  of  free  navigation,  and  when  the 

17.  chronology  of  International  Events  and  Documents,  cited, 
No.  16,  p.  512. 

t8.  “Third  Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,”  cited, 
p.  185. 

19.  Chronology  of  International  Events  and  Documents,  cited. 
No.  20,  p.  643. 
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Western  powers  pressed  for  adoption  of  this  rec¬ 
ommendation  at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers,  they  finally  succeeded  in  over¬ 
coming  the  Russian  objections.^®  The  three  Balkan 
treaties  accordingly  include  the  statement  that 
“navigation  on  the  Danube  shall  be  free  and  open 
for  the  nationals  vessels  of  commerce  ahd  goods  of 
all  States  on  the  footing  of  equality  with  regard 
to  port  and  navigation  charges  and  conditions  for 
merchant  shipping.”  Although  the  United  States 
and  Britain  had  hoped  to  arrange  for  inclusion  in 
the  peace  treaties  themselves  of  provisions  for  im¬ 
plementation  of  this  general  principle,  they  agreed 
to  Russia’s  suggestion  that  such  provisions  should 
be  embodied  in  a  separate  convention.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  meeting  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  the 
Foreign  Ministers  adopted  a  formal  agreement  to 
call  a  conference  within  six  months  in  which  the 
United  States,  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France  as  well  as  the  countries  in  the  Danubian 
basin  would  participate  in  establishing  an  interna¬ 
tional  regime  for  the  Danube.^ ‘ 

Thus  the  important  question  of  what  kind  of 
agency  will  be  set  up  to  enforce  the  general 
principle  of  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  re¬ 
mains  to  be  answered.  Although  both  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  of  the  Danube  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Commission  of  the  Danube,  established  in 
1854  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  course  and 
mouth  of  the  river,  are  still  technically  in  existence, 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Allies  merely  to  re¬ 
vive  these  bodies.  Russia  not  only  regards  these 
commissions,  which  were  established  following  its 
defeat  in  the  Crimean  War,  as  an  instrument  qf 
Western  imperialism^^  but  strongly  resents  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  included  in  either  agency  be¬ 
tween  1919  and  1939.^^  Now  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
emerged  as  the  major  continental  power  and  a 
Danubian  state  as  well,  following  its  recovery  of 
Bessarabia  from  Rumania,  Moscow  will  insist  on 
obtaining  a  far  more  important  role  in  any  future 
international  regime  for  the  Danube  than  it  has 
enjoyed  in  the  past. 

POLITICAL  CLAUSES 

TERRITORIAL  SETTLEMENT  WITH  ITALY 

As  in  the  case  of  the  economic  clauses  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  five  peace  treaties,  the  political 
provisions  concerning  territorial  changes,  military 

20.  “Third  Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,"  cited, 
p.  185. 

21.  Chronology  oj  International  Events  and  Documents,  cited. 
No.  24,  p.  788. 

22.  Ibid.,  No.  20,  p.  643. 

23.  C.  E.  Black,  "The  Axis  Satellites  and  the  Great  Powers,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  i,  1946,  p.  52. 
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and  naval  limitations,  and  withdrawal  of  Allied 
forces  of  occupation  represent  uneasy  compromises 
between  the  points  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Western  powers.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Italian  treaty  Italy  ceded  to  Greece  the  strategically 
located  Dodecanese  Islands,  at  the  southern  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Dardanelles.^'*  Since  the  Soviet 
Union  tentatively  indicated  at  the  outset  that  it 
wished  to  secure  bases  for  itself  in  these  Greek- 
populated  islands,  this  cession,  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  before  the  Paris 
Conference,  represents  a  triumph  for  the  Anglo- 
American  point  of  view. 

In  connection  with  the  disposition  of  the  Italian 
African  colonies  the  Allies  found  it  more  difficult 
to  devise  a  solution,  for  the  Western  powers  not 
only  disagreed  among  themselves  on  this  question, 
but  they  opposed  a  Soviet  supervised  trusteeship 
over  Tripolitania.^’  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Italy  renounces  all  rights  to  Libya  (Cyrenaica  and 
Tripolitania),  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland, 
which  lie  along  the  “short  route”  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Far  and  Middle  East.  However,  the 
Allies,  finding  themselves  unable  to  agree  on  the 
disposition  of  these  strategically  located  areas — 
which  have  been  under  British  military  control 
following  Italy’s  defeat — have  merely  provided  for 
postponement  of  a  final  decision  for  one  year.  If 
the  Big  Four  should  find  it  impossible  to  reach 
agreement  at  this  time,  they  are  required  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  for  a  recommendation  which  is  to  take 
into  account  “the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  the  interests  of  peace  and  security 
What  the  nature  of  this  recommendation  will  be 
it  is  impossible  to  predict.  But  whether  the  As¬ 
sembly  proposes  independence,  incorporation  in 
the  neighboring  territories,  or  trusteeship— exer¬ 
cised  either  by  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole  or  by 
Italy  or  individual  Allied  nations — the  Big  Four 
are  obliged  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  accept  the 
Assembly  suggestion  and  to  take  appropriate  meas¬ 
ures  for  putting  it  into  effect.  This  means  that  the 
major  Allies,  having  been  unable  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  upon  an  issue  in  which  they  are  all  inter¬ 
ested,  have  decided  that,  if  their  deadlock  persists, 
they  will  accept  the  decision  of  an  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  in  which  none  of  the  members 
has  the  veto  power. 

Although  the  future  balance  of  power  in  the 

24.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  Part  I,  Section  V,  Article  14. 

25.  See  V.  McKay,  “International  Trusteeship — Role  of  United 
Nations  in  the  Colonial  World,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  15, 
1946;  V.  M.  Dean,  “Issues  Before  Paris  Peace  Conference,” 
cited,  p.  121. 

26.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  Annex  XI. 
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Mediterranean  thus  remains  somewhat  undeAned, 
the  relations  between  East  and  West  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic  have  been  considerably  altered  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as"  a  result  of  Italy’s  cession  to  Al¬ 
bania  of  the  Island  of  Saseno,  located  at  the  nar¬ 
rowest  point  of  the  Strait  of  Otranto^^  and,  above 
all,  by  the  revision  of  the  Yugoslav-Italian  border. 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  peace  negotiations, 
Russia,  in  an  apparent  effort  to  win  a  key  role  in 
the  Adriatic,  strongly  supported  Yugoslavia  in  its 
bid  for  control  of  the  entire  peninsula  of  Venezia 
Giulia,  including  Trieste.  The  United  States  and 
Britain,  while  admitting  the  desirability  of  modi¬ 
fying  the  old  Yugoslav-Italian  border,  insisted 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  draw  an  ethnic 
boundary,  which  would  permit  Yugoslavia  to 
acquire  only  part  of  the  area  in  question.  When 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  found  itself  un¬ 
able  to  harmonize  these  conflicting  points  of  view 
at  its  first  two  sessions,  it  appointed  a  four-power 
commission  of  experts  to  visit  the  disputed  area  in 
the  spring  of  1946  and  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  its  disposal.  The  members  of  this  com¬ 
mission,  while  agreeing  on  the  essential  facts,  nev¬ 
ertheless  proposed  four  different  boundary  lines, 
thus  obliging  the  Foreign  Ministers  to  abandon 
any  efforts  to  establish  a  boundary  based  on  ob¬ 
jective  analysis  and  to  adopt  a  line  which  might 
bring  about  a  compromise  among  the  great  pow¬ 
ers.  Such  a  boundary,  known  as  the  “French 
line,”  was  proposed  by  Georges  Bidault,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  Paris  Conference  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  agreed  that  Italy  should  cede  to  Yugoslavia 
the  estimated  3,000  square  miles  of  territory  east 
of  this  line.  This  territory  includes  the  Izonzo 
Valley,  Istria  and  the  port  of  Pola,  and  contains 
approximately  225,000  Slavs  and  more  than  128,000 
Italians.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that 
Trieste,  together  with  its  immediate  hinterland — 
estimated  at  300  square  miles — should  be  placed 
under  international  control.  As  a  result  of  this 
change  Italy  loses  a  population  of  355,000,  of  whom 
255,000  are  Italians  and  100,000  are  Yugoslavs. 

FREE  TERRITORY  OF  TRIESTE 

The  willingness  of  both  Russia  and  the  Western 
powers  to  accept  the  “French  line”  as  the  new 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  was  closely 
related  to  the  attainment  of  a  mutually  satisfactory 
regime  for  the  administration  of  the  Free  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Trieste.  Throughout  the  complicated  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  the  Western  powers  and  Russia 
on  this  issue,  the  fundamental  question  was 
whether  arrangements  could  be  devised  which 

27.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  Part  II,  Section  VI,  Article  28. 


would  safeguard  the  interests  of  both  sides  in  this 
key  port,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  area 
from  falling  under  the  domination  of  either  Italy 
or  Yugoslavia.  The  Russians,  who  feared  that  a 
strong  governor  responsible  only  to  the  Security 
Council  might  become  the  instrument  of  the 
Triestine  middle  class  and  the  Western  powers, 
championed  local  democracy  for  the  Free  Territory 
and  argued  that  a  locally-elected  assembly  should 
constitute  the  chief  organ  of  government.^®  By 
contrast  the  United  States  and  Britain,  who  were 
determined  that  the  Free  Territory  should  be  gen¬ 
uinely  international  in  character,  opposed  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  popular  assembly  lest  this  arrange¬ 
ment  spell  complete  dictation  by  the  closely-knit 
Yugoslav  Communist  group  in  Trieste.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  eventuality,  the  Western  powers  insisted 
that  the  neutral  United  Nations  governor  who  was 
to  bear  responsibility  for  the  integrity  and  security 
of  the  area  must  have  adequate  powers  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  responsibilities.^’ 

The  influence  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  was 
particularly  evident  in  breaking  the  deadlock  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  the  Western  powers  over  the 
question  of  the  respective  roles  to  be  played  by  the 
local  assembly  and  the  United  Nations  governor 
of  the  Free  Territory.  By  a  two-thirds  vote  the 
Paris  conferees  adopted  a  proposal  setting  forth  the 
principle  of  a  strong,  internationally-controlled  and 
impartial  government  of  the  type  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  been  advocating,  and  although 
M.  Molotov  was  at  first  unwilling  to  accept  this 
recommendation,  he  finally  did  so  at  one  of  the 
final  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  New  York.’® 

The  Permanent  Statute  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  which  is  incorporated  in  an  annex  to  the  Italian 
peace  treaty,**  provides  that  the  neutral  Territory  shall 
have  its  own  flag  and  governmental  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  a  governor,  a  council  of  government,  a  locally 
elected  popular  assembly,  and  a  judiciary.  The  gov¬ 
ernor,  who  may  not  be  a  citizen  of  Yugoslavia,  Italy 
or  the  Free  Territory,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  United 
Nations  for  a  term  of  five  years — after  consultation 
with  the  governments  of  Italy  and  Yugoslavia — and 
shall  be  directly  and  solely  responsible  to  the  Security 
Council.  Among  the  broad  powers  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Statute  are  the  right,  in  case  of  emergencies 
which  he  believes  threaten  the  independence  of  the 
Free  Territory,  public  order,  or  respect  for  human 
rights,  to  call  for  appropriate  action  by  the  United 
Nations  security  forces,  subject  only  to  the  limitation 

28.  Chronology  of  International  Events  and  Documents,  cited. 
No.  i6,  p.  518;  No.  18,  p.  571. 

29.  Ibid.,  No.  1 8,  p.  570. 

30.  Ibid.,  No.  23,  p.  750. 

31.  Treaty  of  Peace  svith  Italy,  Annex  VI. 
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i  that  he  must  make  an  immediate  report  on  his  actions 
to  the  Security  Council.^^  Whether  these  provisions 
will  succeed  in  preventing  eventual  seizure  of  power 
!  in  Trieste  by  either  the  Yugoslavs  or  Italians  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  in  view  of  the  clash  of  Russian  and 
I  Western  interests  over  Trieste,  it  is  difficult  to  see  now 
I  a  more  easily  workable  scheme  for  preventing  this 
j  area  from  becoming  a  battleground  between  opposing 
I  groups  could  have  been  devised. 

In  another  provision  of  the  Italian  treaty,  which  is 
I  of  far  less  significance  as  far  as  the  European  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  is  concerned,  Italy  cedes  to  France 
f  small  Alpine  districts  around  Briga  and  Tenda 
j  and  accepts  border  rectifications  in  the  region  of 
I  the  Little  St.  Bernard  Pass,  the  Mont  Cenis  Plateau 
and  Mont  Thabor.^^  The  Italian  treaty  also  in¬ 
corporates  the  Austro-Italian  bilateral  agreement 
of  September  5,  1946  concerning  the  Southern 
Tyrol — which  Italy  obtained  from  Austria  after 
World  War  I — and  obligates  Italy  to  extend  to 
the  German-speaking  inhabitants  of  this  district 
equality  of  rights  with  persons  of  Italian  extraction 
in  education,  public  office,  and  the  courts.  The 
agreement  also  specifically  provides  that  German 
family  names  which  were  Italianized  under  Mus¬ 
solini  may  be  reestablished.^'* 

NEW  BOUNDARIES  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

The  territorial  clauses  incorporated  in  the  peace 
treaties  with  the  other  former  satellites,  unlike 
those  imposed  on  Italy,  were  determined  almost 
exclusively  by  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
neither  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  nor  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  modifying  these  arrangements  except  in 
a  few  minor  details.  Hungary,  under  the  terms  of 
its  treaty,  loses  all  the  territories  in  southern  Slo- 
*  vakia,  the  Carpatho-Ukraine  and  northern  Transyl¬ 
vania  which  it  had  formerly  held  before  1918  and 
regained  during  World  War  II  through  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Axis.  It  is  thus  again  reduced  to 
the  boundaries  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Tri¬ 
anon  after  World  War  I,  which  left  approximately 
three  million  Magyars  in  neighboring  countries, 
and  in  addition  loses  to  Czechoslovakia  a  small 
bridgehead  area  across  the  Danube  from  Bratis¬ 
lava.^’ 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  the  Hungarian 

32.  "Third  Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,"  cited, 
p.  184. 

33.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  Part  I,  Section  II,  Article  9. 
At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  a  number  of  the  small  Allies 
attempted  to  block  these  French  claims  on  the  grounds  that 
France  had  advanced  no  adequate  reasons  for  the  proposed 
changes.  Chronology  of  International  Events  and  Documents, 
cited.  No.  17,  p.  543. 

34.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  Part  1,  Section  III,  Articles  10, 
It,  Annex  IV. 

35-  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary,  Part  I,  Article  i. 


delegates,  while  entertaining  little  hope  of  being 
able  to  retain  any  of  the  territories  they  had  re¬ 
gained  as  partners  of  the  Axis,  nevertheless  pressed 
for  the  adoption  of  provisions  in  the  peace  treaties 
which  would  guarantee  the  rights  of  Magyar  mi¬ 
norities  in  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  However,  these  efforts  were  quashed, 
chiefly  because  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
Czechoslovak  representatives,  who  alleged  that 
Hungary  wished  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  its 
minorities  abroad  merely  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  the  basis  for  its  irredentist  claims  remained 
intact.’^ 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Hungary,  the  pro-Russian 
Bulgarian  government  is  permitted  to  retain  part 
of  the  territorial  gains  it  made  during  the  period 
of  its  cooperation  with  the  Axis.  According  to  the 
Bulgarian  treaty  southern  Dobruja,  an  area  front¬ 
ing  on  the  Black  Sea  and  originally  acquired  in 
the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  (1878)  and  lost  to  Ru¬ 
mania  from  1919  until  1941,  is  to  remain  Bulgarian. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Bulgaria  is  obliged  to 
return  to  Yugoslavia  the  large  slice  of  Serbian 
territory  which  it  gained  with  Hitler’s  support,  and 
fails  to  obtain  the  outlet  on  the  Aegean  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Greece  which  its  delegates  sought  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  the  Paris  Conference.^^ 

Rumania  and  Finland  are  more  directly  affected 
than  any  of  the  former  enemy  states  by  Russia’s 
policy  of  re-acquiring  many  of  the  territories  which 
belonged  to  the  Tsarist  Empire.  To  the  U.S.S.R. 
Rumania  confirms  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  (part 
of  Russia  until  1918)  and,  under  pressure  from 
Moscow,  Bucharest  returns  Southern  Dobruja  to 
Bulgaria.’®  Since,  however,  the  pro-Soviet  Ru¬ 
manian  government  has  been  assisted  by  Russia  in 
recovering  the  large  area  of  Northern  Transyl¬ 
vania,  which  Hungary  was  awarded  by  Hitler  in 
1940,  it  is  able  to  point  to  this  territorial  restora¬ 
tion  as  tangible  proof  of  the  value  of  Rumania’s 
present  ties  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

Finland’s  southeastern  boundaries  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  are  identical  with  those  arranged  after 
the  Winter  War  of  1940,  when  Finland  ceded  the 
Karelian  Isthmus  above  Leningrad.  In  addition, 
Finland  cedes  the  Arctic  province,  of  Petsamo  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  thus  providing  Russia  with  ter¬ 
ritory  surrounding  the  approaches  to  the  Soviet 
port  at  Murmansk  and  giving  the  U.S.S.R.  a  com¬ 
mon  frontier  with  Norway,’^  and  grants  Moscow  a 

36.  chronology  of  International  Events  and  Documents,  cited. 
No.  15,  p.  474. 

37.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  Part  I,  Article  i.  Annex  i. 

38.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Roumania,  Part  I,  Article  i;  Annex  i. 

39.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Finland,  Part  I,  Articles  i  and  2. 
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fifty-year  lease  to  a  base  in  the  Baltic  at  Porkkala- 
Udd.  Although  there  are  no  well-developed  port 
facilities  on  the  Porkkala  peninsula  Russia  appar¬ 
ently  prefers  this  area  to  the  large  port  of  Hango, 
which  the  Soviet  Union  leased  under  the  terms 
of  the  1940  peace  treaty,  because  of  its  strategic 
location  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland. 

Withdrawal  of  Allied  Troops 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States 
one  of  the  most  important  concessions  Russia  made 
during  the  treaty  negotiations  was  the  acceptance 
of  the  principle  that  Allied  occupying  forces 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  former  satellite 
states  shortly  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaties. 
Although  Russia  has  maintained  no  army  of  occu¬ 
pation  in  Finland,  it  has  kept  troops  in  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  the  Red  Army  forces  have  not  only 
exercised  undue  control  over  the  political  life  of 
these  countries  but  have  impeded  economic  re¬ 
covery  to  such  an  extent  that  the  peoples  of  the 
former  enemy  states  have  found  it  difficult  to  fulfill 
their  reparations  obligations.^®  During  preliminary 
negotiations  on  this  question  the  Western  powers 
agreed  that  all  occupying  troops  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Italy  within  ninety  days  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  Russia 
made  a  similar  pledge  in  connection  with  Bul¬ 
garia,  but  refused  to  make  commitments  concern¬ 
ing  Hungary  and  Rumania.  However,  at  the  New 
,York  session  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  Russia  finally 
agreed  to  recall  its  forces  from  these  two  countries 
ninety  days  after  ratification  of  their  treaties,  “sub¬ 
ject  to  the  right  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  on 
Hungarian  (or  Rumanian)  territory  such  armed 
forces  as  it  may  need  for  maintenance  of  the  lines 
of  communication  of  the  Soviet  Army  with  the  So¬ 
viet  zone  of  occupation  in  Austria.”'**  Although  the 
number  of  troops  required  to  maintain  these  lines 
of  communication  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  treaties  provide  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Allied  Control  Commissions  in  Buda¬ 
pest  and  Bucharest — which  have  been  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  their  Russian  members — as  soon  as  the 
peace  settlements  have  been  ratified. 

In  connection  with  Trieste,  where  British, 
American  and  Yugoslav  troops  have  been  stationed 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  provisions  affecting 
Allied  forces  are  also  subject  to  qualifications.  In¬ 
stead  of  calling  for  automatic  withdrawal  of  Allied 

40.  “The  Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  p.  740. 

41.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary,  Part  IV,  Article  22;  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Roumania,  Part  IV,  Article  21. 


troops  from  the  Free  Territory,  the  treaty  provides  ?  s 
that  ninety  days  after  the  instrument  goes  into  I  i 
effect  the  governor  shall  decide  whether  some  or  *  t 
all  of  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  If  he  dc-  1  t 
cides  the  forces  should  remain,  they  shall  be  re-  I  i 
tained  until  not  later  than  forty-five  days  after 
the  governor  has  advised  the  Security  Council  that  " 
the  local  security  services  are  adequate  to  maintain  .  * 
internal  order  in  the  Territory.  In  any  case  the  *  ^ 
troops  shall  be  restricted  to  5,000  Americans,  5,000  1  * 
British  and  5,000  Yugoslavs.^^  |  ' 

military  and  naval  limitations  I 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  World  War  1  ‘ 

treaties  to  impose  effective  limitation  of  armaments  ‘ 
on  the  defeated  nations,  the  Allies  in  the  present  ' 
settlements  also  call  for  the  destruction  of  old  for-  L  ' 
tifications,  the  demilitarization  of  certain  strategic  L  ^ 
areas  and  the  sharp  reduction  of  all  army,  navy  and  L  ' 
air  forces.  In  the  case  of  Italy,  the  provisions  for  ' 
the  virtual  disbandment  of  the  Italian  navy  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  military  clauses  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  peace  treaties,  for  they  provide  for 
the  permanent  removal  of  an  important  element  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.'*^  The 
resulting  vacuum  has  been  filled  since  the  war  by 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  Western  powers  will  prove 
willing  or  able  to  continue  this  policy  over  a  period 
of  years.  Yet  as  long  as  there  is  a  strongly  armed 
Yugoslavia  next  door  to  Italy,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Western  powers  can  withdraw  their  naval 
units  from  the  Mediterranean  without  permitting 
the  Slav  expansion  they  have  thus  far  attempted 
to  curb.  I 

The  net  result  of  the  severe  military  and  naval 
limitations  imposed  on  Finland  and  the  former 
Danubian  enemy  states  is  that  these  countries 
are  rendered  incapable  of  giving  armed  assistance  ■ 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  any  possible  combination 
of  Western  powers.  Therefore,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  these  states  do  not  constitute  an  important  ' 
factor  in  calculations  concerning  the  military  bal-  | 
ance  of  power  in  Europe.'*'*  All  five  of  the  former 
Axis  satellites  are  also  forbidden  to  possess,  con¬ 
struct  or  experiment  with  atomic  weapons,  self-  j 
propelled  or  guided  missiles,  any  guns  with  a  j; 
range  over  30  kilometers,  any  non-contact  type  of  \ 
mines,  or  torpedoes  capable  of  being  manned.  But  \ 
aside  from  this  effort  to  prevent  the  ex-enemy  j 
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States  from  acquiring  particularly  dangerous  instru- 
;  tnents  of  war,  the  treaties  make  no  real  attempt  to 
take  into  account  the  effects  of  new  weapons  on 
the  strategic  geography  of  Europe. 

PRELUDE  TO  GERMAN  TREATY 
The  peace  settlements  with  the  five  former  Axis 
s  satellites  are  important  not  only  as  the  first  real 
I;  jtep  toward  the  return  to  normal  peacetime  condi- 
i  tions.  They  are  perhaps  equally  significant  because 
:  the  experience  gained  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
■  tions  on  the  satellite  settlements  may  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  the  Allies  in  connection  with  their  present 
and  forthcoming  work  on  the  German  treaty.  One 
'  conclusion  which  clearly  emerges  from  the  record 
of  the  laborious  negotiations  concerning  Italy  and 
the  other  Axis  satellites  is  that  peacemaking  under 
i  present  international  conditions  is  a  very  long 
process,  and  that  there  can  be  no  substitute  for 
months  and  even  years  of  diplomatic  manoeuver- 
ing.  Mr.  Byrnes  observed  at  the  close  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference:  “We  must  not  lose  faith  nor 

I'  cease  to  struggle  to  realize  our  faith,  because  the 
temple  of  peace  cannot  be  completely  built  in  a 
month  or  a  year.”'*^  This  advice,  given  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  there  was  widespread  discouragement 
in  this  country  because  of  the  tedious  pace  of  the 
Paris  conferees  during  their  seventy-nine-day  ses- 
;  sion,  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  German 
^  treaty  negotiations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  experience  of  the  Paris 
;  Peace  Conference  of  twenty-one  nations  has  clearly 
■  indicated  that  any  further  attempt  by  the  great 
powers  to  consult  the  small  nations  on  terms  of 
peace  only  after  the  major  decisions  have  already 
-  been  adopted  by  the  Big  Four  may  precipitate  a 
revolt  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  powers.  At  one 
of  the  final  meetings  of  the  Paris  Conference,  on 
October  8,  Foreign  Minister  Spaak  of  Belgium 
served  notice  that  he  would  demand  a  different 
procedure  than  that  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
satellite  treaties  when  the  time  came  to  make 
;  peace  with  Germany For  although  the  small  na¬ 
tions  represented  at  Paris  managed  to  make  im¬ 
portant  and  useful  recommendations  on  issues 
upon  which  the  Foreign  Minister  had  not  already 

45.  “Report  on  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  p.  742. 
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agreed,  M.  Spaak  complained,  they  were  unable 
to  express  their  opinion  on  important  questions 
previously  settled  by  the  Big  Four.  To  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  who  were  particularly  eager  to 
assure  the  smaller  powers  active  participation  in 
the  making  of  the  peace,  the  threatened  revolt  on 
the  part  of  these  nations  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  concern,  and  both  Washington  and  Lon¬ 
don  were  determined  to  assure  them  a  larger  voice 
in  the  making  of  the  German  settlement.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  the  New  York  session  of  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters,  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Bevin  insisted  that  there 
should  be  no  hard-and-fast  set  of  decisions  among 
the  Big  Four  on  any  questions  regarding  Germany 
before  the  views  of  the  European  nations  were  can¬ 
vassed  by  the  deputies  in  London  during  the  early 
weeks  of  1947.  However,  it  remained  for  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Conference,  convened  on  March  lo  to  discuss 
the  peace  treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria,  to 
decide  the  important  procedural  questions  of  which 
nations  other  than  the  Big  Four  should  take  part 
in  framing  the  settlements  and  how  much  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  views  of  the  smaller  powers. 
On  March  20  the  Foreign  Ministers  partially  an¬ 
swered  these  questions  by  accepting  a  formula 
whereby  the  list  of  Allied  states  to  be  consulted 
during  all  subsequent  stages  of  the  treaty  negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  broadened  to  include  certain  non-Euro¬ 
pean  nations  which  were  not  overrun  by  the  Nazis. 

A  final  conclusion  which  emerges  from  the  long 
and  difficult  period  of  work  on  the  satellite  trea¬ 
ties  is  that  inter-Allied  agreement  cannot  be 
achieved  by  assigning  particular  areas  of  Europe 
as  spheres  of  exclusive  influence  to  the  East  or 
West.  As  indicated  by  the  tortuous  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  Italian  and  Eastern  European 
settlements,  both  Russia  and  the  Western  powers, 
while  willing  to  concede  a  position  of  predominant 
interest  to  each  other  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Balkans,  claim  the  right  to  be  consulted  on  all 
international  questions  regardless  of  the  particular 
region  concerned.  Under  these  conditions,  any  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  western-oriented  United  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  the  Ruhr  as  its  economic  hub,  or  any 
Soviet  efforts  to  use  the  German  Communist  party 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  long-term  control  over 
the  Reich,  can  only  lead  to  further  postponement 
of  the  German  settlement. 
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In  spite  of  the  efforts  the  Allies  made  to  prevent 
the  development  of  a  revisionist  m'ovement  after 
World  War  II  by  permitting  the  former  Axis  satel¬ 
lites  to  present  their  views  at  the’E^s  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  Italy,  Rumania,  Hungai;y' and  Bulgaria 
launched  a  campaign  for  modificatioh  of  the  peace 
settlements  the  very  moment  the  treaties  were 
signed  in  Paris  on  February  lo.^  Finland  alone 
among  the  defeated  nations  filed  no  bffidal  protest 
against  the  terms  imposed  by  the  Allies. 

CHARGE  OF  “DICTATION” 

Two  common  complaints  registered  by  Italy  and 
the  other  ex-enemy  states  against  ihe  treaties  are 
that  the  agreements  were  “dictated,’”  and  that  the 
Allies  failed  to  give  adequate  recognition  to  the 
contributions  the  former*  enemy  countries  made  to 
the  United  Nations  during  the  final  phases  of 
the  war.  Italy  contends  with  particular  bitterness 
that  the  active  assistance  it  rendered  the  Allies, 
following  its  unconditional  surrender  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1943,  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
treaty-makers.  Foreign  Minister  Carlo  Sforza  and 
Premier  Alcide  de  Gasperi  declare  that  Italy  was 
entitled  to  receive  easier  territorial  and  economic 
terms,  and  that  the  Italian  navy — which  fought  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  war  alongside  the  Allied 
navies — should  not  have  suffered  the  “undeserved 
humiliation”  of  virtual  disbandment.^ 

OTHER  CAUSES  OF  DISCONTENT 

Italy’s  demands  for  revision  center  on  the  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  Trieste,  the  former  Italian  col¬ 
onies,  and  the  reparations  bill  of  $360,000,000.^ 
Popular  opposition  to  these  clauses  is  so  strong  in 
Italy,  that  the  government  has  found  it  necessary 
to  give  special  assurances  to  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  that  ratification  of  the  treaty  will  not  be 
complete  until  the  Assembly  gives  its  assent. 

Bulgaria,  having  suffered  few  losses  under  the 
terms  of  its  treaty,  regards  the  peace  settlement  as 
a  whole  with  satisfaction.  The  pro-Soviet  Father- 
land  Front  regime,  however,  maintains  that  the 

1.  For  summary  of  protests  presented  by  the  Italian,  Rumanian, 
Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  delegations  to  French  officials,  who 
were  requested  to  convey  the  statements  to  the  other  signatories 
of  the  treaties,  see  New  Yor\  Times,  February  to,  1947. 

2.  Speech  by  Premier  de  Gasperi  to  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
February  8,  1947.  Daily  Report,  Foreign  Radio  Broadcasts  (Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Group,  Washington,  D.C.),  February  10,  1947. 

3.  Interview  with  Foreign  Minister  Sforza,  February  16,  1947. 
Daily  Reports,  cited,  February  17,  1947. 


Western  powers  committed  an  “extreme  injustice 
against  the  new  democratic  Bulgaria”  by  refusing 
to  recognize  the  country’s  cobelligerency  durmg 
the  period  from  September  1944  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  by  presenting  a  reparations  bill  for 
$70,000,000.'*  To  Rumania,  the  most  serious 
grounds  for  official  complaint  are  that  the  Allies 
failed  to  deduct  from  the  country’s  reparations 
the  sum  of  $500,000,000,  which  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  in  Bucharest  estimates  it  spent  on  the 
war  against  Germany  between  September  194^ 
and  V-E  Day.’  Although  some  nationalist  ele¬ 
ments  in  Hungary  privately  deplore  the  loss  of  at 
least  some  of  the  territories  their  country  gained 
during  the  period  of  collaboration  with  the  Axis, 
the  government  is  keenly  aware  that  it  would  be 
highly  impolitic  to  refer  to  these  areas.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  voicing  objections  to  the  virtual  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon  in  1919,  Hungary  contents  itself 
with  protesting  the  absence  in  its  treaty  of  special 
guarantees  of  the  rights  of  the  approximately  three 
million  Hungarians  living  in  Rumania,  Yugoslavia 
and  Czechoslovakia.^ 

STRATEGY  FOR  REVISION 

All  four  states  demanding  changes  in  the  peace 
settlements  have  mapped  out  a  strategy  for  achiev¬ 
ing  revision  of  the  treaties  which  calls  not  only  for 
direct  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  Allies,  but 
also  for  action  by  the  United  Nations.  As  soon  as 
the  ex-enemy  countries  are  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  international  organization,  they  will 
probably  request  a  hearing  before  the  General 
Assembly  under  Article  14  of  the  Charter,  which 
provides  that  the  Assembly  may  recommend  meas¬ 
ures  for  “the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situa¬ 
tion  . . .  which  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general 
welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  nations.”  If, 
however,  one  of  the  states  desiring  treaty  revision 
believes  that  a  specific  provision  of  its  settlement 
“endangers  the  maintenance  of  international  peace,” 
it  could  present  its  case  to  the  Security  Cliouncil, 
under  Articles  34  and  35  of  the  Charter. 

4.  Speech  by  Vulka  Chervenkov,  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
party  and  member  of  the  Fatherland  Front,  to  a  public  rally  in 
Sofia  on  February  to,  1947.  Daily  Report,  cited,  February  11, 
1947. 

5.  Rumanian  note  of  February  8,  1947  to  the  Allied  govern¬ 
ments,  cited. 

6.  Hungarian  note  of  February  8,  1947  to  the  Allied  govern¬ 
ments,  cited. 


